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BREAKING AWAY; 
oR, 
The Fortunes of a Student. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC, 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH ERNEST THORNTON INTRODUCES 
HIMSELF. 


% RNEST THORNTON!” called Mr. Par- 

asyte, the principal of the Parkville 
Liberal Institute, in a tone so stern and severe 
that it was impossible to mistake his meaning, 
or not to understand that,a tempest was brew- 
ing. ‘ Ernest Thornton!” 


As that was my name, I replied to the sum- 
mons by rising, and exhibiting my full length 
to all the boys assembled in the school room — 
about one hundred in number. 

‘Ernest Thornton! ” repeated Mr. Parasyte, 
not satisfied with the demonstration I had 
made. 

‘*Sir!” I replied, in a round, full, square 
tone, which was intended to convince the prin- 
cipal that I was ready to ‘‘ face the music.” 

“ Ernest Thornton, I am informed that you 
mbave been engaged in a fight,” he continued, 
in a tone a@ little less sharp than that with 
which he had pronounced my name; and I 
had _ the vanity to believe that the square tone 
in which I hadyuttered the single word I had 
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been called upon to speak had produced.a sal- 
utary impression upon him. 

“IT hayen’t been engaged in any fight, sir,” 
I replied, with all the dignity becoming a boy 
of fourteen. 

“Sir! what do you mean by denying it?” 
added Mr. Parasyte, working himself up into 
a magnificent mood, which was intended to 
crush me by its very majesty — but it didn’t. 

“T have not, engaged in any fight, sir,” I 
repeated, with as much decision as the case 
seemed to require. 

“ Didn’t you strike William Poodles?” de- 
manded he, fiercely. 

“Yes, sir, I did. Bill Poodles hit me in the 
face, and I knocked him over in self-defence — 
that was all, sir.” 

** Don’t you call that a fight, sir?” said Mr. 
Parasyte, knitting his brows, and looking sav- 
age enough to swallow me. 

“No, sir; I do not. I couldn’t stand still 


and let him pound me.” 

** You irritated him in. the beginning, and 
provoked him to strike the blow. I hold you 
responsible for the fight.” 

*“T had no intention to irritate him, and I 
did not wish to provoke him.” 

“I hold you responsible for the fight, Thorn- 


ton,” said the principal again. 

I supposed he would, for Poodles was the 
son of a very wealthy and aristocratic mer- 
chant in the city of New York, while I be- 
longed to what the principal regarded as an 
inferior order of society. At least twenty boys 
in the Parkville Liberal Institute came upon 
the recommendation of Poodles’s father, while 
not a single one had been lured into these 
classic shades by the influence of my family — 
if I could be said to belong to any family. 
Besides, I was but a day scholar, and my 
uncle paid only tuition bills for me, while 
most of the pupils were boarders at the Insti- 
tute. 

I am writing of events which took place 
years ago, but I have seen no reason to change 
the opinion then formed, that Mr. Parasyte, 
the principal, was a “‘toady” of the first 
water; that he was a narrow-minded, partial 
man, in whom the principle of justice had 
never been developed. He was a good teach- 
er, an excellent teacher; by which I mean only 
to say that he had a rare skill and tact for 
imparting knowledge, the mere ‘dry bones of 
art; science, and philosophy. He was.a capital 
scholar himself, and a capital teacher; but 
that is the most that can be said of him. 

I Have no hesitation in sayigg that his in- 
fluence upon the boys was bad, as that of every 
narrow-minded, partial, and unjust man must 


‘learn his lessons, as other boys were. 
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be; and.if I had any boys to send: away toa 
boarding school, they should go to a good and 
true man, even if I knew him to be, intellec- 
tually, an inferior teacher, rather than to such 
a person as Mr. Parasyte. He ‘‘ toadied” to 
the rich boys, and oppressed the poorer ones. 
Poodles was the most important boy in the 
school, and he was never punished for his 
faults, which were not few, nor compelled to 
But I 
think Poodles hated the magnate of the Park- 
ville Liberal Institute as much as any other 
boy. 

Parkville is situated 6n Lake Adieno, a beau- 
tiful sheet of water, twenty miles in length, in 
the very heart of the State of New York. The 
town was a thfiving place of four thousand 
inhabitants, at which a steamboat stopped 
twice every day in her trip around the lake. 
The academy was located at the western verge 
of the town, while my home was about a mile 
beyond the eastern line of the village. 

I lived with my uncle, Amos Thornton. His 
residence was a Vine-clad cottage, built in the 
Swiss style, oti the border of the lake, the 
lawn in front Of it extending down to the 
water’s edge. My uncle was a strange man. 
He had erected this cottage ten years before 
the time at which my story opens, when I was 
a mere child. He had employed in the begin- 
ning, before the house was completed, a man 
and his wife as gardener and housekeeper, and 
they had been residents in the cottage ever 
since. 

I said that my ncle was a strange man; and 
so he Was. He hardly ever spoke a word to 
@ny one, and never unless it was absolutely 
necessary to do so. He Was not one of the 
talking kind, and old Jerry, the gardener, and 
old Betsey,)the houBekeeper, seemed to have 
been cast in the same mould. I never heard 
them talking to each other, and they certainly 
never spoke to me unless I asked them a ques- 
tion, and then only in the briefest manner. 

I never knew what to make of my uncle 
Amos. He had a little room, which he called 
his library, in one corner of the house, which 
could be entered only by passing through his 
bedroom. In this apartment he spent most of 
his time, though he went out to walk every 
day, while I was at school; but, if he saw me 
coming, he always retreated to the house. He 
was gloomy and misanthropic; he never went 
to church himiself, though he always com- 
pelled me to go, and also to attend the Sun- 
day school. He didynot go into society, and 
had little or nothing to do with, or to say to, 
the people of Parkville. He never troubled 
them; and they were content to let him alone. 
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As may well be supposed, my life at. the 
cottage was not the pleasantest that could be 
imagined. 
ping-place to me, It was gloom and silence 
there, and my uncle was the lord of the silent 
land. Such a life was not to my taste, and I 
envied the boys and girls of my acquaintance 
in Parkville, as I saw them talking and laugh- 
ing with their fathers and mothers, their broth- 
ers and sisters, or gathered in the social circle 
around the winter fire. It seemed to me that 
their cup of joy was full, while mine was empty. 
I longed for friends and companions to share 
with me the cares and the pleasures of life. 

Of myself I knew little or nothing. My 
memory hardly reached farther back than the 
advent of my uncle at Lake Adieno, and all 
my early associations were connected with the 
cottage and its surroundings. I had a glim- 

_mering and indistinct idea of something be- 
fore our coming to Parkville. It seemed to me 
that I had once known a motherly lady with a 
sweet and loving expression on her face; and 
I had a faint recollection of looking out upon 
a dreary waste of waters; but I could not fix 
the idea distinctly in my mind. I supposed 
that the lady was my mother. I made several 
vain efforts to induce my uncle to tell me some- 


thing about her; if he knew anything, he would 
not tell me. 

Old Jerry and his wife evidently had no 
knowledge whatever in regard to me before 


my uncle brought me to Parkville. They 
could not tell me anything, and my uncle 
would not. Though I was a boy of only four- 
teen, this concealment of my birth and parent- 
age troubled me. I was told that my father 
was dead; and this was all the information I 
could obtain. Where he had lived, when and 
where he died, I was not permitted to know. 
If I asked a question, my uncle furned on his 
heel and left me, with no reply. 

The vision of the motherly lady, distant and 
indistinct as it was, haunted me like a familiar 
melody. If the person was my mother, why 
should her very name be kept from me. If she 
was still living, why could I not go to her? If 
she was dead, why might I not water the green 
sod about her grave with my tears, and plant 
the sweetest flowers by her tombstone? I was 
dissatisfied with my lot, and I was determined, 
at no distant day, to wring from my silent 
uncle the particulars of my early history. I 
was so eager to get this knowledge that I was 
almost ready to take him by the throat, if need 
be, and force out the truth from between his 
closed lips. 

I never had an opportunity to speak with 


It was hardly a home, only a stop- 
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him; but-I could make the opportunity. He 
took no notice of me; he avoided me; he 
seemed hardly to be conscious of my exist- 
ence. -Yet he was not a hard man, in the 
common sense of the word. He clothed me 
as well as the best boys in the Institute. If I 
wanted anything for the table, old Jerry was 
ordered to procure it. When I was ten years 
old a little row-boat was furnished for me; but 
before I was fourteen I wanted something bet- 
ter, and told my uncle so. He made me no re-. 
ply; but on my next birthday a splendid sail- 
boat floated on the lake before the house, which 
Jerry said had been built for me. I told my 
silent lord that I was much obliged to him for 
his very acceptable present, when I happened 
to catch him on the lawn. He turned on his 
heel, and fled as though I had stung him with 
the sting of ingratitude. 

If I wanted anything, I had only to mention 
it; and no one criticised my conduct, whatever 
I did. I was free to go and come when I 
pleased; and though in vacation I was absent 
three days at once in my boat, no one asked 
me where I had been, or what I had done. 
Neither my uncle nor his silent satellites ever 
expressed a fear that I might be drowned in 
my voyages in night and storm on the lake; 
and I came to the conclusion that no one 
would care if I were lost. 

I do not know how, under such.a home govr 
ernment, I ever became a decent fellow. I do 
not know why I am not now a pirate, a free- 
booter, a pickpocket, or a nuisance to myself 
and the world in some other capacity. I have 
come to believe since that my inherited good 
qualities saved me under such an utter neglect 
of all home influences. It is a marvel to me 
that I was not ruined before I was twenty-one; 
and from the deepest depths of my heart I 
thank God for his mercy in sparing me from 
the fate which generally and naturally over- 
takes such a neglected child. 

At the age of twelve, after I had passed 
through the common school of the town, I 
was admitted to the Parkville Liberal Insti- 
tute, which I wished to attend because a friend 
of mine in the town was there. My uncle did 
not object — he never objected to anything. 
Without pride or vanity I may say that I was 
a good scholar, and I took the highest rank at 
the academy. When I was about twelve years 
old, some instructions which I received in the 
Sunday school produced a strong impression 
on my mind, and led me to take my stand for 
life. I tried to be true to God and myself, to 
be just and manly in all things. Whatever 
the world may sneeringly say of goodness and 
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truth, I am sure that I owe my popularity 
among the boys of the ParkviNe Liberal In- 
stitute to these endeavors — not always suc- 
cessful — to do right. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH THERE IS TROUBLE IN THE PARK- 
VILLE LIBERAL INSTITUTE. 


WISH to sayin the beginning, and once 
for all, that I did not set myself up as a 
saint, or even as a model boy. I made no pre- 
tensions, but I did try to be good and true. I 
felt that I had no one in this world to rely 
upon for my future; everything depended 
upon myself alone, and I realized the respon- 
sibility of building up my own character. I do 
not mean to assert that I had all these ideas 
and purposes clearly defined in my own mind; 
only that I had a simple abstract desire to be 
good and to do good, without knowing pre- 
_ cisely in what the being and the doing con- 
sisted. My notions, many of them, Iam now 
aware, were crude and undefined. 

I have observed that I was a favorite among 
the boys of the Institute, a kind of leader and 
oracle among them, though I was not fully con- 
scious of the fact at the time. While I now 
think I owe the greater portion of the esteem 
and regard in which I was held by my com- 
panions to my desire to be good and true, I 
must acknowledge that other circumstances 
had their influence upon them. I was the 
owner of the best boat on Lake Adieno, and 
to the boys this was a matter of no small con- 
sequence. There were half a dozen row-boats 
belonging to the academy, but nothing that 
carried a sail. 

I always had money. I had only to ask my 
uncle for any sum I wanted, and it was given 
me, without a question as to its intended use. 
I mention the fact to his discredit, and it would 
have been a luxury to me to have had him 
manifest interest enough in my welfare to 
refuse my request. 

I was naturally enterprising and fearless, 
and was therefor: furemost in all feats of dar- 
ing, in all trials of skill in athletic games. 
Indeed, to sum up the estimate which was 
made of me by my associates in school and 
the people of Parkville, I was “‘a smart boy.” 
Perhaps my vanity was tickled once or twice 
by hearing this appellation applied to me; but 
Iam sure I was not spoiled by the favor with 
which I was regarded. 

Though I was not an unhappy boy, there 
was an aching void in my heart which I could 
not fill, a longing for such a home as hundreds 





of my young friends enjoyed; and I would 
gladly have exchanged the freedom from re- 
straint for which others envied me for the 
poorest home in the town, where I could have 
been welcomed by a fond mother, where I 
could have had a kind father to feel an interest 
in me. 

During the spring, summer, and autumn 
months, when the wind and weather would 
permit, I went to school in my sail-boat. My 
course lay along the shore, and if I was be- 
calmed and likely to be tardy, I-had only to 
moor my craft, and take to the road. At the 
noon intermission, therefore, my boat was 
available for use, and I always had a party. 

On the day that I was called up charged with 
fighting, the Splash — for that was the sug- 
gestive name I had chosen for my trim little 
craft — was lying at the boat-pier on the lake 
in front of the Institute building. The fore- 
noon session of the school had just closed, and 
I had gone to the boat to eat my dinner, which 
I always carried in the stern locker. 

Before I had finished, Bill Poodles came 
down with an Arithmetic in his hand. It 
was the dinner hour of the boarding students, 
and I wondered that Bill was not in the refec- 
tory. Our class had a difficult lesson in arith- 
metic that day, which I had worked out in the 
solitude of my chamber at the cottage the pre- 
ceding evening. The students had been pro- 
hibited, under the most severe penalty, from 
assisting each other; and it appeared that Bill 
had vainly applied to half a dozen of his class- 
mates for help: none of them dared to af- 
ford it. 

Bill Poodles was a disagreeable fellow, arro- 
gant and “airy” as he was lazy and stupid. I 
doubt whether he ever learned a difficult task 
alone. The arithmetic lesson was a review of 
the principles which the class had gone over, 
and consisted of a dozen examples, printed on 
a slip of paper, to test the knowledge of the 
students; and it was intimated that those who 
failed would be sent down into a lower class. 
Bill dreaded anything like a degradation. He 
was proud, if he was lazy. He knew that I 
had performed the examples, and while his 
fellow-boarders were at dinner, he had stolen 
the opportunity to appeal to me for the assist- 
ance he so much needed. 

Though Bill was a disagreeable fellow, and 
though, in common with a majority of the 
students, I disliked him, I would willingly 
have assisted him if the prohibition to do so 
had npt been so emphatic. Mr. Parasyte was 
so particular in the present instance, that the 
following declaration had been printed on the 
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examination paper, and each boy was required 
to. sign it: — 

‘“* I declare, upon my honor, that I have had 
no assistance whatever in solving these exam- 
ples, and that I have given none to others.” 

Bill begged me to assist him. I reasoned 
with him, and told him he had better fail in 
the review than forfeit his honor by subscribing 
to a falsehood. He made light of my scruples; 
and then I told him I had already signed my 
own paper, and would not falsify my statement. 

“Humph!” exclaimed he, with a sneer. 
‘*You hadn’t given any one assistance when 
you signed, but you can do it now, and it will 
be no lie.” 

I was indignant at the proposition, it was 
so mean and base; and I expressed myself 
squarely in regard to it. I had finished my 
dinner, and, closing the locker, stepped out of 
the boat upon the pier. Bill followed me, beg- 
ging and pleading till’ I was disgusted with 
him. I told him then that I would not do what 
he asked if he teased me foramonth. He was 
angry, and used insulting language, I turned 
on my heel to leave him. He interpreted this 
movement on my part as an act of cowardice, 
and, coming up behind me, struck me a heavy 
blow on the back of the head with his fist. He 
was on the point of following it up with anoth- 


er, when, though he was eighteen years old, 
and half a foot taller than I was, I hit him 
fairly in the eye, and knocked him over back- 
wards, off the pier, and into the lake. 

A madder fellow than Bill Poodles never 


floundered in shallow water. The lake where 
he fell was not more than two or three feet 
deep, and doubtless its soft bosom saved him 
from severe injury. He picked himself up, and, 
dripping from his bath, rushed to the shore. 
He was insane with passion. Seizing a large 
stone, he hurled it at me. I moved towards 
him, with the intention of checking his demon- 
stration, when his valor was swallowed up-in 
discretion, and he rushed towards the school 
building. i 

For this offence I was brought to the bar of 
Mr. Parasyte’s uneven justice. Poodles had 
told his own story, after changing his drab- 
bled garments. It was unfortunate that there 
were no witnesses of the affray, for the princi- 
pal would sooner have doubted the evidence of 
his own senses than the word of Bill Poodles, 
simply because it was not politic for him to do 
so. My accuser declared that he had spoken 
civilly and properly to me, and that I had in- 
sulted him. He had walked up to me, and 
placed his hand upon my shoulder, simply to 
attract my attention, when I had struck him a 
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severe blow in the face, which had knocked 
him over backwards into the lake. 

In answer to this charge, I told the truth 
exactly as it was. Bill acknowledged that he 
had asked me some questions about the re- 
view lesson, which I had declined to answer. 
He was sorry he had offended so far, but 
was not angry at my refusal. He had deter- 
mined to sacrifice his dinner, and his play 
during the intermission, to enable him to per- 
form the examples. I persisted in the state- 
ment I had already made, and refused to modi- 
fy itin any manner. It was the simple truth. 

‘‘ Ernest Thornton,” said Mr. Parasyte, 
solemnly, ‘‘ hitherto I have regarded you with 
favor. I have looked upon you as a worthy 
and deserving boy, and I confess my surprise 
and grief at the event of to-day. Not content 
with the dastardly assault committed upon 
William Poodles, — whose devotion to his duty 
and his studies has been manifested by the 
sacrifice of his dinner,— you utter the most 
barefaced falsehood which it was ever my mis- 
fortune to hear a boy tell.” 

“‘T have told the truth, sir!” I exclaimed, 
my cheek burning with indignation. 

** Silence, sir! Such conduct and such a 
boy cannot be tolerated at the Parkville Lib- 
eral Institute. But in consideration of your 
former good conduct, I purpose to give you an 
opportunity to redeem your character.” 

‘* My character don’t need any redeeming,” 
I declared, stoutly. 

“IT see you are in a very unhappy frame of 
mind, and I fear you are incorrigible. But I 
must do my duty, and I proceed to pronounce 
your sentence, which is, that you be expelled 
from the Parkville Liberal Institute.” 

“Bill Poodles is the biggest liar in the 
school!” shouted a daring little fellow among 
my friends, who were astounded at the result 
of the examination, and at the sentence. 

“‘ That’s so!” said another. 

“Yes!” “Yes!” ‘“ Yes!” shouted a dozen 
more. ‘Throw him over! Bill Poodles is the 
liar!” : 

Mr. Parasyte was appalled at this demon- 
stration — a demonstration which never could 
have occurred without the provocation of the 
grossest injustice. The boys were well disci- 
plined, and the order of the Institute was gen- 
erally unexceptionable. Such a flurry had 
never before been known, and it was evident 
that the students intended to take the law 
into their own hands. They acted upon the 
impulse of the moment, and I judged that at 
least one half of them were engaged in the 
demonstration. 
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Poodles was a boy of no principle; he was 
notorious asa liar; and the ‘boys regarded it 
as an outrage upon themselves and upon me 
that he should be believed, wliile my story 
appeared to have no weight whatever. 

Mr. Parasyte trembled, not alone with rage, 
but with fear. The startling event then trans- 
piring threatened the peace, if not the very ex- 
istence, of the Parkville Liberal Institute. I 
folded my arms, — for I felt my dignity, — and 
etidéavored to be calm, though my bosom 
heaved and bounded with emotion. 

** Boys — young gentlemen, I— ” the princi- 
pal began. 

“Throw him over! Put him out!” yelled 
the students, excited beyond measure. 

“Yourig gentlemen!” shouted Mr. Para- 
syte. 

“Three cheers for Ernest Thornton !” 
hoarsely screamed Bob Hale, my intimate 
friend and long-time ‘‘crony.” 

They were given with an enthusiasm -which 
bordered on infatuation. 

‘© Will you hear me, students?” cried Mr. 
Parasyte. 

“No!” “No!” “No!” “ Throw him over!” 
“Put him out!” 

The scene was almost as unpleasant to me 
as to the principal, proud as I was of the de- 
votion of my friends. I did not wish to be 
vindicated in such a way, and I was anxious 
to puta stop to such disorderly proceedings. 
I raised my hand in an appealing gesture. 

“Fellow students,” said I; and the school- 


room was quiet. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HOW A LITTLE FRENCH PEACOCK HAD 
HER FINE FEATHERS SPOILED, 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


I WAS once spending the summer ata pleas- 
ant little sea-side watering-place in France, 
called Etretat. 
can girls there, whose parents were in Paris, 
and who had been sent for the sea air with 


There were two little Ameri- 


their governess. They were sweet girls, and 
I soon learned to love them very much. 

At every watering-place in France there is 
_ a large building, called an Etabdlissement, or 
“Establishment,” where, during the day, peo- 
ple play billiards, and ninepins, and other 
games, and where in the evening there is mu- 
sic-and dancing. 

A week or two after my arrival a grand ball 
for the children was announced to take place. 
You can imagine what a flutter all the children 
were in; especially Lucy and Minnie Raimond, 
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who had never beeti to a ball in their fives. 
Their governess purchased tickets for them, 
as Mr. Raimond had given her instructions to 
let the girls have any amusement which other 
children indulged in; and as all the nice little 
girls at Etretét were going to the ball, Made- 
moiselle Clarisse very properly said that Min- 
nie and Lucy should go. 

It happened that there was a little Frénch 
girl boarding in the same hotel with us, whose 
name was Victorine Dréolle. She was a spite- 
ful, proud little creature, and on several occa- 
sions I had been obliged to interfere when [ 
found her imposing on my pet, Minnie Rai- 
mond. Of course ske was going to the ball. 
Her mother was very rich, and denied her 
daughter nothing. The consequence was, that 
Victorine, though only nine years old, was the 
most overbearing child I ever knew. 

The day of the ball arrived, and I was sit- 
ting in my room feading, when I heard some 
one crying outside my door in the corridor, 
as the halls of a house are always called in 
France. I looked out, and there I saw Minnie 
Raimond, sobbing as though her heart would 
break. 

‘What is the matter, darling,” I asked. 

“OQ, malkeury !” she answered, in French, 
for she was so agitated she really did not 
know-whom she was talking to, or in what lan- 
guage; “I can’t go'to this ball —I can’t; c'est 
impossible!” 

‘“‘“Why not?” said I, leading her into the 
room, and drawing her on my knee. 

Then she told me the whole story. That 
haughty little Victorine had been telling her 
that ske was going to the ball in a white silk 
dress, embroidered with green, and a wreath 
on her head, and long white kid gloves, with 
three buttons on -her scrawny little arms; and 
that, if Minnie attempted to go to the Zfa- 
blissement without any of these extraordinary 
bedizenments, she would certainly be an object 
of ridicule. I think this will show you how 
spiteful a child she was, for she knew Minnie 
had norie of these things, and that in a poor 
little fishing viHage like Etretat, it was impos- 
sible to buy them. 

I comforted’ Minnie as best I could, bathed 
her eyés, brushed her beautiful golden curls 
over my fingers, and then took her down into 
the-parlor. There stood Victorine decked out 
precisely as she had described, and strutting 
about like a peacock when it spreads its tail: 
The sun was shining brightly, for it was only 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and the dead- 
white of the silk dress, and the dead-white of 
the kid gloves, and the staring red of the roses 
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in the wreath, made the swarthy complexion 
of the French girl look darker and more un- 
pleasant than ever; while Minnie, with her 
peach-like cheeks, her snowy forehead, and 
her fair, silky hair, was a perfect picture of 
sweetness and beauty, 

‘*And so, Mee-nie, thou. art. going without 
gloves?” inquired Victorine of Minnie; for, in 
speaking, French children always say ‘‘ thee” 
and ‘‘thou” to each other, as the Quakers do 
in. English. 

‘‘ Yes, Mademoiselle Victorine,” I answered, 
somewhat sharply; for I am not ashamed to 
confess that I was indignant with her. ‘ She 
is going, just as you see her, and she will enjoy 
herself, I know.” 

Poor Minnie! she was not so certain of this, 
for she held on to my dress, and kept saying, 
‘‘T think I'd better not go. How dreadful I 
should feel if the girls were to laugh at me!” 

Just then, Madame Dréolle’s man-servant 
passed with a decanter of wine, which he was 
taking up stairs. It was claret; and in France 
all persons, even children, drink this wine. 

‘“‘ Pierre!” said Victorine; “‘ give me some 
wine immediately. I am thirsty.” 

The man obeyeg@ her instantly, for he was 
used to her, and knew that she must be pet- 
ted and humored in everything. Victorine 
took the wine, and still casting contemptuous 
glances at poor Minnie, slowly lifted the glass. 
You have heard of “the slip ’twixt the cup 
and the lip”—haven’t you? Well, if you had 
been there, you would haye seen it; for just as 
Victorine opened her mouth to sip the wine, 
over went the dark red liquid, all down the 
front of her dress, trickling and dripping from 
the neck to the hem and from there on to the 
floor! On the bosom was one great.red blotch, 
and the plaits at the waist seemed quite soaked 
through. The fact is, Victorine was so actively 
engaged in turning up her nose at poor Min- 
nie, that she had not paid sufficient attention 
to what she was doing, and the white silk dress, 
and the white kid gloves, about which she had 
put on so many airs, were now the daubiest 
looking things you ever saw. The only articles 
of her toilet which came out unharmed by the 
accident, were the red roses of the wreath, and 
the green embroidery on the back breadths of 
the dress. Such a figure as.she cut! All the 
children, boys and girls, laughed at her — all, 
except Minnie, who went up to her, and kissed 
her, and — stupid child! — began wiping the 
stains off Victorine’s dress with her fine white 
handkerchief, on which I had put some per- 
fume. 


Victorine could not go, to the ball now. I 
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nevér saw her mother angry at her before or 
afterwards; but she was very much vexed with 
ber on this occasion. Claret stains almost 
like ink, though it will come out in washing; 
but you can’t wash a white silk dress with 
green embroidery, nor kid gloves with three 
buttons —can you? So all that finery, which 
had cost dear little Minnie such pangs, was 
ruined forever. 

Both the Raimond girls enjoyed themselves 
“immensely” at the ball. Eyerybody spoke 
of their good looks and their sweet manners. 
They returned to America shortly after; but 
Iam sure they will not soon forget Victorine 
Dréolle, nor the children’s ball in the £#a- 
blissement at Etretat. 


THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 
Translated from the French. . 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BESSIE LOVELL.” * 
I. — Tue Key. 


MAN, by the name of Prudent, andihis 

daughter, Rosalie, once lived all alone 
in a beautiful house. His wife died before the 
child was old enough to know her; and as he 
had never married again, Rosalie was his only 
companion: but she was sweet, and kind, and 
dutiful, and was all he wanted. He treated 
her with great gentleness, but accustomed her 
to unanswering obedience, and taught her not 
to ask useless questions or insist upon knowing 
anything that he did not wish to tell her. By 
great care and watchfulness he had almost 
cured her of her worst fault, —curiosity, — 
when something occurred that nearly undid 
all he had done. 

Mr. Prudent’s house had a fine, large yard 
and garden, surrounded by a high wall; and 
as there was all the room that Rosalie needed 
for exercise and play, she was never allowed 
to go outside the wall. She had never had 
any playmates, or seen any one but her father. 
There was not even a servant in the house. 
The work seemed to do itself, and everything 
was always in order; and whatever Rosalie 
needed — whether clothes, books, or playthings 


| — she always had when she wanted them, and 


she was very happy. Although nearly fifteen 
years old, she was not tired of living alone 
with her father; neither had she any longing 
to go beyond the wall, for her father was very 
indulgent, and gave her everything that could 
please her, and was himself a playmate for 
her. Besides, she knew nothing of the out- 
side world, and had no idea of any other kind 
of life than that which she lived within the 
enclosure of the wall. ’ 
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But, although shut out from the world, she 
was not shut out from all danger. At the foot 
of the garden there was a little house —a 
house without any windows, and with only 
one door, and this door was always kept locked. 
Rosalie’s father went there every day, but 
always carried the key in his pocket. She had 
no curiosity about it, however, for she sup- 
posed the garden tools were kept there, until 
one day, when she happened to be looking for 
the watering-pot to water her flowers. “I 
think it’s in the garden-house, father,” she 
said. ‘*Give me the key, and I'll go and 
see.” 

**No, Rosalie,” raplied her father; ‘ there 
is no watering-pot there.” Mr. Prudent’s voice 
was so changed as he said this, that Rosalie 
turned and looked at him. To her great sur- 
prise, he was very pale, and drops of perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead, and she at once 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why, what is the matter, fa- 
ther?” 

Mr. Prudent tried to evade her questions, 
but she could not be silenced. ‘‘ What can 
there be in that house, father?” she asked 
again; “and what made you look so fright- 
ened when I asked for the key?” 

* You don’t know what you are talking about, 
my child. Go and look in the green-house for 
your watering-pot.” 

But what can there be in that garden- 
house?” she broke out again. 

** Nothing that would interest you, my dear,” 
replied Mr. Prudent. 

**But why do you go there every day, and 
alone too?” persisted Rosalie. 

** Rosalie,” replied her father sternly, ‘* you 
know that I don’t like to have you ask so many 
questions. Your curiosity is a dreadful fault.” 

Rosalie said no more, but sat still, looking 
very sober. She could not forget that little 
house. ‘What can there be there?” she said 
to herself. ‘* How pale my father looked when 
I asked him for the key! He thought it was 
dangerous for me to go there. He must have 
thought so, or he wouldn’t have looked so 
frightened. But why does he go there himself 
every day? It must be there is some ferocious 
beast shut up there, and he has to go and feed 
him. But I never hear any growling, or roar- 
ing, or the least noise; so it can’t be an animal. 
Besides, if there really were any dreadful beast 
out there, it would devour father, unless it’s 
chained. But if it’s chained, then it can be no 
more dangerous for me to go there than it is 
for him. O, what can it be? I wonder if it’s 
a prisoner! No, it can’t be, for my father 
would never deprive any oné of air and liberty. 
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I must find out what is in that mysterious 
house; but how shall I do it? If I could only 
get the key, even for half an hour, I’d under- 
stand the mystery. Perhaps father will forget 
it some day.” 

Rosalie was all absorbed in these thoughts, 
but was suddenly roused by her father’s call. 

“Tt don’t sound like his voice,” she ‘said to 
herself; and when she went in and saw how 
pale, and worn, and excited he looked, she be- 
came still more curious, and more artful too. 
She resolved at once to feign gayety and care- 
lessness, and to act as if she had no more 
curiosity about the mysterious house, so as to 
give her father a feeling of security and quiet 
his fears, and then he would perhaps forget to 
hide away the key in his pocket, and she could 
find it somewhere and satisfy her curiosity. 

It was time for their evening meal, and they 
sat down to the table; but Mr. Prudent, al- 
though he tried to be very cheerful, was silent 
and sad. Rosalie, however, was so merry, he 
soon made up his mind that there was no 
longer any reason for his fears, and then he 
was himself again. 

Rosalie was almost fifteen years old. Three 
weeks more would bring hr birthday, and her 
father had promised her a delightful surprise 
for that day. When a week was gone, and 
only a fortnight was left, Mr. Prudent said to 
her, one morning, “My dear child, I am 
obliged to be away from you for an hour, on 
some business connected with your birthday. 
Stay in the house while I am gone. Don’t 
ask me why, but trust in me and stay in the 
house, and don’t yield to curiosity. In a fort- 
night from now, you shall know all you wish 
to know. I leave you alone only an hour. 
Guard against curiosity.” As soon as her 
father was gone, Rosalie hastened to his room 
to look for the key; and what was her delight 
to find that he had forgotten it! There it lay, 
in plain sight, on the table. She caught it up 
in an instant, and hurried out of the house 
and down the garden-walk; but when she 
reached the mysterious little house, she thought 
of her father’s last words — “‘ Guard agatnst 
curiosity.” She hesitated, and was on the 
point of going back, when she heard a faint 
sound. Putting her ear to the door, she heard 
some one singing, in a low, sweet voice, — 


“‘ Within this prison-house I dwell, 
And all my sorrows none can tell. 
Soon, soon I must lie down and die, 
Or live forever here to sigh.” 


As she listened, she said to herself, “‘ There 
can be no longer any doubt that it is ‘some 
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poor, unhappy creature that my father has shut 
up here. O, I must go in and see.” Then she 
tapped gently, and asked, “‘ Who are you, and 
what can I do for you?” 

** Open the door; O, open the door,” groaned 
out the prisoner. 

“ But why are you shut up here?” answered 
Rosalie. ‘‘ Have you committed any crime?” 

“No, no,” was the reply. ‘Iam kept here 
by an enchanter. O, let me out! let me out! 
and I will show my gratitude by telling you 
who I am.” 

Rosalie hesitated no longer. Strong as was 
her desire to obey her father, her curiosity was 
stronger. She put the key in the door, but 
her hand trembled so that she could not turn 
it, and she was again on the point of giving it 
up, when the voice said, “ Rosalie, what I 
have to tell you will interest you very much. 
-Your father is not what he appears to be, ‘and 
you ought to know it.” At this, Rosalie made 
a great effort, and the key turned and the door 
opened. 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
OUR EASTERN HOME. 
BY HARRIET B. COTES. 


F the young readers of “ Oliver Optic’s 


? 


Magazine” will accompany me on a trip 
across the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, I will 
take them to the land of my birth— a land of 
Oriental beauty, and adorned with all the luxu- 
riance of a tropical vegetation. 

There — in my Eastern home—TI can show 
them many things that will both interest and 
delight them, for though they may have read 
and studied about India, perhaps they do not 
realize what a wonderful-and beautiful country 
it is. 

Supposing that we have safely crossed the 
ocean, and gone a thousand miles from Cal- 
cutta, up the great Brahmaputra River, I will 
introduce you to my Indian home. Your eyes 
will open wide with wonder, for the scenes on 
which you gaze will be very different from 
those you are accustomed to in America. You 
will see a swarthy people; some very scantily 
attired, others clad in white, flowing garments, 
with turbans wound around their heads, and 
who, as they pass you, make a respectful 
“‘salam” — a mode of salutation which would 
perhaps seem to you rather queer, but which is 
as customary with the natives of India as bow- 
ing or shaking hands is with us. 

There are several ways of making a * salam.” 
The most simple is to raise the hand to the 
forehead, touching it but once with the-tips 
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of the fingers. Those who wish to be very 
polite, place the palms of their hands together, 
bend their heads downward, and in this atti- 
tude they touch their foreheads three or four 
times with their joined hands. This mode of 
“salaming” is a token of great deference. 

This dark-faced people will be talking ina 
language that you cannot understand, even 
though you should listen with the greatest at- 
tention. As English is just as. unintelligible 
to them as Hindostanee or Assamese is to you, 
you will have to converse with them through 
the medium of an interpreter. 

As you look around you, you will not see the 
neat, two-story houses that are so common in 
this country. The low, thatched huts of the 
natives are the most numerous habitations 
that meet the eye, and among these are inter- . 
spersed a few Government buildings, and the 
dwellings of the European residents. These 
are usually of one story, and have generally 
thatched roofs and broad verandas. Some 
of the white settlers elevate their houses eight 
or twelve feet from the ground, in order to 
avoid the “ malarial ; ” for the soil is damp, and 
unless the unhealthy exhalations from the 
ground are thus avoided, fevers are gener- 
ated, which often prove very fatal.. There is 
one fever in particular which is greatly dreaded 
by foreigners, for it is apt to seize them upon 
their first arrival in the country; and though 
they recover from its early attacks, they are 
liable to a return of the fever every year. In 
order to live in this climate, white people have 
to become wkat is called acclimated, that is, 
accustomed to it. The name of this dangerous 
disease, that loves to fasten itself on foreigners, 
is the “ jungle fever.” 

After the first impressions of novelty have 
worn away, you will begin to look around with 
admiration on the enchanting scenery. - For 
Nature has been lavish in her gifts -to this 
sunny clime; and wherever you gaze, you will 
see a landscape of tropical beauty, where she 
wears a far more luxuriant garb than she does 
in colder countries. 

And while the scenery is so different from 
that-of America, you will find an equal differ- 
ence in the climate. Situated within and upon 
the borders of the torrid zone, and illumined 
by the beams of a tropical sun, this Eastern 
land has a climate uncomfortably warm for 
foreigners. Snow, frost, and ice are unknown, 
as well as the cold blasts of our northern win- 
ters; and while during one season of the year 
the temperature is mild and pleasant, during 
the summer months the heat is overpowering. 
It excetds our warmest weather, even during 
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“‘dog-days.” ©, how the white people groan 
and swelter! But even though they keep per- 
fectly still, and thus try to ‘‘ keep cool,” the 
great drops of perspiration roll down their 
faces. How violently the “ punkahs” are kept 
going! These punkahs are a sort of fan, and 
consist of a board covered with white cloth, 
with a broad ruffle of cloth attached to its 
lower end. This board is suspended from the 
ceiling of the apartment, and made to move 
backwards and forwards, by means of a rope 
fastened to it, and which is pulled by a native, 
who usually stands outside the room, on the 
veranda. It is a capital method of cooling a 
room, and one much used in India. 

This excessive warmth of climate makes the 
vegetation very luxuriant. The grass is green 
all the year, and beautiful flowers are in bloom 
throughout the different seasons. The trees 
are never entirely leafless, as they are with us, 
for the verdure of the tropics is perennial. 

There is one flower, in particular, which is 
very curious, from its daily change of color. 
It grows upon a tall bush, and while in the 
morning the color of its petals is of a delicate 
white, a change goes on during the day, so 
that it is a deep pink by evening. 

There are some flowers in India that, in rich- 
ness of coloring and delicacy of form, are not 
equalled by any that grow in this country. 
The ** Bootan” rose is one of the richest dark 
red roses lever saw. I wish my young friends 
could take a ramble through the garden I used 
to have in that distant land. I can fancy their 
exclamations of delight, as they wander from 
flower to flower, undecided which to admire 
the most. In a very few moments one could 
gather a bouquet of rare and brilliant biossoms. 
But there is one quite serious drawback to the 
full enjoyment of this floral beauty. Very few 
of the Eastern flowers have any fragrance, so 


that one would miss the delightful perfume- 


given forth by many of the flowers in Amer- 
ica. But, though these blossoms of the East 
are so generally without odor, there are a few 
varieties which have an exquisite fragrance. 
I remember one species of flower which grew 
upon a small tree in front of our house. These 
blossoms opened only at nightfall, at which 
time a delicious perfume was wafted from them. 
During the still hours of slumber they all fell 
gently from the tree, so that in the morning 
the ground beneath was almost covered with 
their pure white petals. It bore some resem- 
blance to a fall of snow. There is another 
kind of flower which is also very fragrant and 
beautiful. These blossoms. resemble our lilac 
in shape, only they are much larger,mnd the 
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petals, which are white, terminate in a sort of 
tube, that is long and slender,.and of a bright 
red color. Children in India are very fond of 
stringing these flowers together, and making 
chains and necklaces of them. 

There are also birds of many kinds, and 
some of these are never seen here. Their 
plumage is often very gorgeous. Unfortu- 
nately their song does not correspond to their 
beauty, and a resident in the East listens in 
vain for the sweet notes characteristic of birds 
of colder countries. The crow, with its disa- 
greeable ‘‘caw, caw,” parrots and mocking 
birds, gorgeous in their plumage of green and 
gold, together with a beautiful little crested 
species, as common as our robin, exist in great 
numbers. There are many other kinds of 
birds, that flit all day long through the trees. 
It would weary you were I to tell you all their 
names; soI will only mention the ‘‘ Powoo” 
bird, which sits all day upon some wind-rocked 
bough, and utters its mournful cry, that sounds 
like ‘* powoo, powoo.” If you listen to this 


bird, somehow a lonely feeling will creep over 
you, and you will not want to listen long. 
There are fruits, too, of various kinds; and, 
like the birds and flowers, there are some never 
found in this country. While some of our 


most valued fruits, such as the apple, pear, and 
the different kinds of berries, will not grow 
there, their absence is made up by the abun- 
dance of the,fruits peculiar to a tropical climate. 
The mango, orange, pomegranate, the custard- 
apple, jack-fruit, and sugar-cane, the plantain, 
guava, and soursop, as well as many other va- 
rieties, all flourish in the greatest. perfection. 
But you must be ¢éred after having taken this 
trip to India, where you have seen and heard 
of so many new things, so we will rest a while, 
and I will close this sketch with a brief descrip- 
tion of the spot in India where was the home 
in which I passed so many happy years. If I 
were an artist, I would like to give you a pic- 
ture of it, just as it stands engraven on my 
memory; but I will try to describe to you in 
words what I would prefer to depict on canvas. 
Fancy a lovely valley, situated in the north- 
eastern part of Hindostan, and surrounded by 
ranges of blue hills, one rising gradually above 
the other in the far distance ; while above them 
all rise, in quiet grandeur, the snowy summits 
of the Himalayah Mountains, Overhead. is 
the bluest.of skies, the softest of breezes fan 
the cheek, while all around is the beauty of an 
Oriental landscape. Our ‘‘ bungalow,” or dwell- 
ing house, is a conspicuous object, as it is raised 
on wooden pillars some ten or twelve feet 
from the ground, for the reason already men- 
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tioned. It presents rather a funny appearance, 
looking as if it were a house raised on stilts. 
It consists of but one story, access to which is 
gained by a long flight of steps: It is almost 
embowered in the shade and fruit trees that 
surround it. There are clumps of graceful 
bamboos, tall plantains, with their broad, thin 
leaves torn by the wind into fluttering shreds ; 
noble pepul trees, Oriental palms, the teak- 
wood tree, and the strange banyan, with its 
branching trunks, a single tree often forming 
a grove in itself. In front of the house is the 
garden, bright with tropical flowers; and a 
little beyond flows a tranquil river, a tributary 
of the great Brahmaputra. 


There are many other equally lovely spots in. 


India, and it is indeed an interesting country, 
one that is becoming rapidly known and civil- 
ized. The telegraph, the railroad, and the 
steamboat have already been introduced there, 
and ere many years will produce mighty 
changes in regions once covered with ‘jun- 
gles.” Everything about that far-off land is of 
interest, and it is hoped, that in these sketches 
of ‘Life in India” the youthful readers of this 
Magazine will find both entertainment and in- 
formation. In the next sketch I will begin to 
tell you about the animals of India, and will 
relate some stories about the suakes. 


MARIAN MORSE. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


a shall my greeting be? what shall I 
say? 

Poor little rosy-tinged@ child of a day! 

Words are too noisy, and kisses would crush; 

Lower my welcoming whisper I hush. 

Nothing about you is certain. The hue 

Of your young eyes — is it hazel or blue?- 

On your wee head will the soft little down 

Change into tresses of auburn or brown? — 

Flaxen or raven, or sun-lighted gold? 

Everything, little one, waits to be told! 

Really, for words I am quite at a loss, — 

Dear-little minikin — Marian Morse! 


What shall I call thee that’s cherished and 
blest? 

Birdling, asleep in a love-guarded nest? 
Rose-bud, with ruby leaves hidden from sight, 
Shut from the breezes and dewdrops and light? 
" Bud, that will turn to a blossom-ere long! 
Birdling, that soon will be trilling a song! 
Baby, that soon will to womanhood grow! 
Blessings be round you wherever you go! 
Never may shadow your sunny way cross! 
Angels watch over you, Marian Morse! 





SEA THINGS. ~ ORABS. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


 Bapanene: according to Dr. Webster, have a 
remote relation to the Scribes, as their 
name implies one who “ scratches; ” they must 
therefore have a slight connection with the 
Pharisees, which they exhibit by devouring, 
not precisely ‘* widows’ houses,” but whatever 
flesh of man or beast, fish or fowl, may fall in 
their way. The naturalists call the whole 
family to which they belong Crustacea, be- 
cause they are such crabbed, crusty fellows — 
the Jewish scavengers of the deep. 

They have no internal skeleton, for, like their 
human -prototypes, they ‘‘ make no bones” of 
anything; but th¢y are covered with a hard 
case, ‘called a carafax, perhaps to keep up the 
comparison with those ‘‘ hard cases” above 
mentioned, whose trade is to carry packs. 
Their style of walking gives rise to that ele- 
gant expression “to scratch gravel;” and 
there is a glorious uncertainty, when they 
start for any place by land, whether they will 
go backward, or forward, or sidewise. 

One species, found in salt creeks and ponds, 
is formidable for size, and strength of pinchers, 
measuring across his spread arms not less 
than twelve or thirteen inches — a pretty fellow 
to look at, with his back of pale green, his 
claws tinted with a beautiful blue, and his bot- 
tom shell of pearly white. Another charm he 
has in the eyes of a gourmand: he is delicious 
eating, for delicacy comparing with a lobster 
as a German does with a Dutchman. The 
smallest of the race on our coast is the Ber- 
nard Hermit, a little half-inch thief, in form 
like a lobster, and with no shell on his tail. 
Being firmly of.the faith that the world owes 
him a house, he makes his unclad tail a pre- 
text for backing into any little shell he thinks 
will hold him. After making a very careful 
survey of the premises, the process of whip- 
ping himself in is astonishingly summary. 
Once in,.you cannot dispossess him without 
breaking his house down over his head. 

One beautiful species lives on the sandy 
bottoms, is very thin, very sharp, and a dex- 
terous miner and sapper. When disturbed in 
the water, he will bed himself in the sand so 
quickly as to escape pretty. sharp eyes even 
while watching him. If you do capture him, 
he squeaks ; but be careful of his needle-pointed 
claws, or you'll beat his music two to one. I 
have had his big brother, Cancer, draw blood 
through my: finger-nail with one pinch of his 
pretty blue claw, after the nail had become 


- | somewhat softened by the water. 
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A curious little specimen of the family is he 
that we call the Fiddler, swarming in the 
mafshes by the creek-side, where he bores little 
galleries by the million, whence he comes forth 
in-armies on a sunny day, parading on the 
muddy flats left bare by the tide. You will see 
the whole tract blackened and alive with them, 
as if all the spiders of all the continents were 
met in general muster. You take a fancy to 
catch a bucketful, —for fiddlers have a certain 
charm for tautog, though rather inferior bait, 
— so you plunge over ankles in the mud, ex- 
pecting to secure a hundred out of the million; 


you snatch right and left; a universal “‘ skedad- + 


dle”. succeeds —but you don’t. Obliged to 
content yourself with four or five stragglers, 
you stare about you with blank astonishment 
at their sudden change of base, and wonder 
where they have gone. They have gone into 
their earth-works. The next time go quietly to 
their holes with a sharp stick, thrust it into 
the soft earth a few inches from the hole, so 
slanted that it will enter it at the depth of three 
or four inches, and the little runaway will come 
out; and you will see why he jis called a fid- 
dler— for really he is not musical, like the sil- 
ver-spotted squeaker. Like all crabs and lob- 
sters, he has ten feet, — is a decapod, — and, 
like most decapods, the two front feet are unlike 
the rest. It is usual for both to be larger; but 
with the fiddler one claw only is exaggerated, 
so much so that it is nearly as thick as his 
whole body, and considerably longer. When 
this is shut up it gives him the aspect of a lit- 
tle Ole Bull with a big’ viol; and hence his 
name. When a crab feels an aspiration to 
grow, he holds in till he can hold in no longer; 
then splits open his shell and comes out, shed- 
ding off every particle of the hard structure 
from claws, eyes, gills, and the inner partitions 
between the muscles of his legs. You see him 
then as helpless as a pine “ dug-out” among 
iron-clads, and three sizes too large for the 
shell he has just left. The large edible crabs, 
when in this tender mood, are snapped up and 
devoured by your alderman as greedily as by 
your black-fish. 


INDIRECT. 


HEN Mago reached Carthage with: the 
news of Hannibal’s. great victory at 
Canna, after giving the senate an account of 
the great slaughter of the Romans, he poured 
out in the vestibule of the senate-house three 
and a half pecks of gold rings. The object of 
this was to prove his statements; and he added, 
by way of explanation, that knights alone, and 
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of these the principal only, wore that orna- 
ment. 

This indirect way of conveying an idea of a 
large number, or a large quantity, has been 
common in all ages. But some of the ancient 
cases are very remarkable. Two curious exam- 
ples are mentioned by Herodotus. 

Ariantas, a king of the Scythians, affords 
the first. That king wished to know the num- 
ber of his subjects. He therefore ordered that 
each of them should bring him, on pain of 
death, the brazen point of one of his arrows. 
They obeyed, and the king resolved to form 
the vast heap of arrow-heads into a memorial 
that might go down to posterity. 

Accordingly, he made of them a large bowl, 
and dedicated it at a place near the River Hy- 
panis. Our historian says he saw this bowl. 
It was of the thickness of six fingers’ breadth, 
and held with ease eighty-five hogsheads. 

The second example is taken from Egypt. 
Herodotus found an inscription in Egyptian 
characters — that is, in hieroglyphics — on the 
great pyramid of Cheops, which recorded the 
quantity of radishes, onions, and garlics con- 
sumed by the workmen whilst. they were con- 
structing the pyramid. According to that 
inscription, the cost of the whole quantity con- 
sumed was one thousand and six hundred 
talents of silver, or about two millions of dol- 
lars in our money. 

Now, we are told that one hundred thousand 
men were constantly employed for twenty years 
in the construction of the great Pyramid. 
This would make the cost of the vegetables a 
dollar a year for each werkman, or less than a 
third of a cent aday. Still there is nothing im- 
probable in this. Money grows more plentiful, 
and the same quantity of it buys Jess and less 
of other things as the world grows older. 
Polybius, an old Greek historian, tells us that 
in his time, the second century before our era, 
the stated price for a meal at the inns in some 
parts of Italy was a semis, or a little more than 
half a.cent a head. The Roman power had 
then conquered the whole known, world... In 
the time of Solon, B. C. 600, the price of an ox 
at Athens was from seventy-five to eighty cents. 
But, according to the common chronology, 
the great pyramid was built‘nearly six hun- 
dred years before the time of Solon; and later 
discoveries seem to prove that the ‘“ pyramid 
period” was as early as B. C. 2450-2240. Who 
can.say, then, how cheap a vegetable diet might 
have been in the. age of Cheops? Why might 
not a workman have paid his week’s board 
bill-with a couple of cents, an@ received change 
enough back to pay for his ticket to the concert? 

races J 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE ORATOR. 








= with our homesick tears. 


DrREcTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


BY PRENTISS. 


*%7*LORIOUS * New *ENGLanp! 

thou art still ‘TRUE to thy an- 
cient FAME, and ‘worTuy of thy 
ancestral HONORS. On thy pleasant 
*vALLEYsS rest, like sweet dews of 
MORNING, the gentle recoHections of 
our early life; around thy °HILLs and 
MOUNTAINS cling, like gathering 
MISTS, the mighty memories of the 
REVOLUTION; and far away in the 
horizon of thy ®PAsT, GLEAM, like 
thy own bright northern lights, the 
awful 'virTUEs of our Pilgrim sires! 
But while we devote this day to the 
REMEMBRANCE of our native land, we 
FORGET not ‘THAT in which our hap- 
py Lot is cast. We ‘ExuLT in the 
reflection, that though we count by 
2THOUSANDS the miles which sepa- 
rate us from our birthplace, still our 
‘coUNTRY is the SAME. We are no 
"EXILES meeting upon the banks of 
a foreign river, to SWELL its waters 
HERE floats 
the same “BANNER which rustted 
above our boyish heads, except that 
its mighty FOLDS are “WIDER, and its 
glittering STARS increased in NUM- 
BER. 

The sons of NEw ENGLAND are 
found in every *sTATE of the broad 
republic! In the ‘east, the *sourH, 
and the unbounded *west, their 
BLOOD mingles freely with every kin- 
dred current. We have but CHANGED 
our 'CHAMBER in the paternal man- 
sion; in *ALL its rooms we are at 
HOME, and ALL who inhabit it are 
our *BROTHERS. To us the Un- 
ion has but one domestic hearth; 
its household 'Gops are all the same. 
Upon ‘us, then, peculiarly devolves 
the duty of FEEDING the *FIRES upon 
that kindly hearth; of *cuaRDING 
with pious CARE those sacred house- 
hold Gops. 











SEA FISHING. 


UR Boys who live on the sea-shore know 
all about fishing for cod, haddock, perch, 

eels, flounders, and scupaug, and need no in- 
struction in the art. It is fine sport, and the 
“best time ” we know of is a day ‘‘ down be- 
low,” if the affair be properly managed. And 
Our Girls need not consider themselves as left 
entirely out in the cold in this delightful recre- 
ation. Some ladies make splendid fisherwo- 
men, and their presence certainly adds to the 
pleasure of a good time. Some young men go 
a fishing for the purpose of drinking and gam- 
bling, and of course the presence of the gen- 
tler sex could not be agreeable to such. As 
sea fish have their peculiar haunts, it is neces- 
sary for some one in the party to know the 
precise locality of 
The Fishing-Grounds. 
Some boys believe that, as the fish live in the 
water, it is only necessary to fish in water for 
them; but a party might try all day without 
getting a nibble, if they don’t know where to 
moor the boat. Early in the season, cod and 
haddock, on some parts of the coast, may be 
caught near the shore; but as late as July they 
can only be found at the distance of five or ten 
miles from the land. Do not start, therefore, 
unless you know where to go. It is necessary 
to know the precise locality, for two or three 
rods may make a great difference. ' 
Sea Perch, 
though small in size, are regarded by many 
as the finest fish for the table which are taken 
in our waters. They abound in all our bays 
and harbors, but are not so plentiful in Boston 
bay as farther to the eastward, though a boat 
may generally be sure of good luck off Bass 
Point, Moon Head, and farther down. Rock 
cod, tom cod, and flounders are often taken in 
the same localities. The best perch-fishing 
we ever saw was in the vicinity of Rockport, 
where they could be caught by the score, with- 
in a couple of rods of the rocks. With the 
‘“* doctor” we caught two hundred and sixteen 
in one forenoon. 
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450. Swansey. 451. Chickasaw. 452. Pros- 
erpine. 453. Their modesty. 454. G-ash. 
455- T-ale. 456. L-ark. 457. Declaration of 
Independence. 458. Madagascar. 459. Pen- 
nyroyal. 460. (As in water) (face) (anser) 
E th (2) (face) (sow) th E (heart) O F (man) 
(2) (man) — As in water face answereth to 
face, so the heart of man to man. 461. Lion. 
462. Dove. 463. Collection. 464. Classical. 
465. Drama. 466. Ice cream. 467. Niles. 
468. Trenton. 469. Troy. 470. Rome. 471. 
Orange. 472. Newburg. 473. Keene. 474. 
Oxford. 475. Osceola. 476. Stone. 477. 
Eighteen days; because he does not fall back 
after he has once reached the top. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


479: 
6 
~YXCLE SAM. 
GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


480. K B B.— What gulf? 481. 3. — What 
town? 482. 5.— What town? F..H. C. 


483. 3 T.— What city? 484. 000, A, 2. — 
What town? 485. P P A. — What city? 
SUPPLE. 
486. What mountain in Vermont is part of 
an animal? FANNY. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


487. My first is in new, but not in old; 
My second is in easy, but not in hard; 
My third is in wrinkle, but not in fold; 
My fourth is in poet, but not in bard; 
My fifth is in over, but not in under; 
My sixth is in erase, but not in efface} 
My seventh is in tear, but not in sunder; 
My whole is a favorite bathing-place. 
P. and Q. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
(HEADS WORIX | 


_ Dovsre Acrostic, 
In which the initials form a city, and the finals 
the state in which it is situated : — 
488. 1. A gift. 2.The world. 3. Not many. 
4- An insect. 5. Ariver of Asia. 6. A sound 
of North America. 7. A sea of Asia. 


REBUus. 


FREDDY FROST 
CHARADE. 
490. It is composed of two syllables. The 


first is to cut in half; the second is earth. 
The whole is a city in Ohio. J. B. W. 
ENIGMA. 

49t. It is composed of 13 letters. 

The 1, 11, 3, 7 is the name of one of Jacob’s 
sons. 

The 5, 6, to, 8 is a name given to the ladies. 

The 9, 4, 2 12, 13 is in the country. 

The whole is a name familiar to the readers 
of Our Boys AND GiIRLs. J. J. 


A Resus For YounG LApDIEs. 


A MENAGERIE OF TRANSPOSITIONS. 
493- Thenleap. 494. Ay, hen. 495. Rap it. 
496. Her pants. 497. Flow. 498. Lame C. 
499. Ma dole carp. A. CRAYTON, 


DovusiE Acrostic oN A UNION GENERAL 
DurRINnG THE GREAT REBELLION. 

500. 1. A bearer of testimony. 2. To charge 
publicly with an offence. 3.A falsehood. 4. 
An epistle. 5. An article in a will. 6, A 
country in Asia. 7. A human.being. 

Ros Roy. 
TRANSPOSITIONS ON POETS. 

sor. Follow Glen. 502. Can’t wry B? 503. 

Wither it. 504. Howmoles. 505. Wingborn. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








ERE we are, seated at our desk, ready for 

No. 27, the first number of the new vol- 
ume; and as we have a tolerably lively im- 
agination, we can easily fancy all those little 
imps emptying their big bags of letters from 
Our Boys and Girls into our drawer. The 
favors of our correspondents come to us. in 
avalanches; and though we escaped from the 
pile once, the omission of the Letter-Bag a 
single week has caused us to be behind the 
mail again. We are inclined to sing out to 
those little winged “‘stupids,” and ask them 
to ‘hold on” for a while; but they have eyes, 
and can see that we are almost buried in let- 
ters. We shall hold them responsible, not our 
young friends, who may send just as many let- 
ters as they please. 

By the way, Boys and Girls, how do you 
like the looks of the Magazine now? Perhaps 
we are a little prejudiced in favor of the thing, 
but we think it is a perfect gem, and we are as 
proud as a monkey in a “soger coat,” — but 
this won't answer the letters. 

Carl’s cross-word enigma is accepted. — Tom- 
my Ticknock’s rebuses will not do; they are 
very fair, but we take only the best now. He 
is not careful enough.about: his transpositions. 
“Let I go next,” cannot be formed out of 
“ Lexington,” which has only one e. The 
“ beheading” has been done. before. — Wide 
Awake’s double acrostic on the revolutionary 
commander shall have a place. — C. K.’s enig- 
ma shall be used, but the other matter will not 
do. —R. M. N. should not send us old conun- 
drums. ‘ Bluebell” does not look like an 
Original charade. ‘* Acorn” looks more like 
“home-made” matter, and we give it here: — 


“My first is the article, as you know, 
And on the tree my second does grow.” 
And, we may add, on our big toe. 


Now what’s the ache on ? — Karl takes time to 
write to us because it is cold, blustering, and 
stormy. We feel flattered; but the glass was 
87° to-day, and we will answer Karl’s ques- 
tions. Which is preferable, “emigrant” or 
“immigrant”? Our good friend, the proof- 
reader of the Boston Stereotype Foundry, — 


gentleman, and has excellent taste. 
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the best authority we know of, — says “‘ immi- 
grant.” “The Starry Flag” is finished; six 
cents is the price now. We suppose Lowe’s 
press is the best for boys; if they don’t like 
it, try Hoe’s twelve-cylinder press! B..and / 
are not boys; they are distinguished authors. 
Karl likes Mr. Wheeler’s articles very much, 
which shows that he is a thoughtful young 
The bio- 
graphical rebuses are not practicable; no one 
could tell whether the first was corn-den, or 
Cobden. 

Josiah Trinkle sends us four pages of excel- 


lent matter, but we are surprised to find it 


written on both sides of the paper, which will 
prevent us from using more than one half of it. 
—H. D.’s ‘‘ Belfast” shall go to the engraver.— 
Freddie would not say Checargo. — The sub- 
ject of F. A. C.’s rebus has already been sent 
to the engraver. — Ike’s cross-word enigma 
shall be inserted. 

“Dear Uncle Oliver,” Blackhawk begins. 
Has he sent in his club? If so, all right; if 
not, not quite. The cross-word enigma shall 
be spread upon the record; but we fear no 
one could make out the moss in picture, and 
Mos-cow must go to grass. — Oliver J. will 
find the rule for enigmas in No. 20; there are 
no rules for other puzzles, only that they must 
be good. — In Uncle Sam’s letter we find much 
that is good; but be careful about the defini- 
tions in “double acrostics; ‘‘embalm” is not 
“to anoint,” and “arctic” is not “‘ an imagi- 
nary circle.” 

Hoosier Boy’s rebus escapes the basket. He 
would like to know how much time was em- 
ployed in writing ‘“‘ The Starry Flag,” or some 
other story of similar length. It depends on 
how fast the author writes. — J. M. sends some 
puzzles, of which we cannot see the point, as, 
T A—what beverage? Is it tay ye mane? 
P A—what vegetable? It must be a Jay. 
Our correspondent does not like it very well 
because we object to using “old things;” 
thinks the boys and girls would not know the 
difference. ‘‘ Publish good old articles; I 
mean not to take the age of an article against 
it.” An old thing may be good, certainly; but 
some of our young friends send us puzzles 
from juvenile magazines published within a 
year ortwo. What right has a boy or girl to 
send us, over his own name, matter belonging 
to others? The name attached to an article 
implies that it is original. When a contrib- 
utor sends us matter of which he is not the 
author, with his name attached to it, he steale 
it, just as much as the thief who takes your 
pocket-book. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








DIVINE RIGHT. 


HE threatened war between France and 

Prussia has been postponed. Those two 
great powers have not tried each other’s 
strength; and, for the present, we are left to 
guess which is to take the lead in Europe for 
a few years to come. But with question of 
leadership there is connected another question 
still more important. 

In all ages and countries, kings have pre- 
tended to be more sacred than other mortals. 
Kings of heathen nations have sometimes 
claimed to be instructed and guided by their 
gods, or they have claimed a divine leadership, 
like the Grecian kings in Homer’s time, or like 
the Shah of Persia, who is called Cousin of 
the Moon. In modern times and in Chris- 
tian countries, the pretensions of sovereigns, 
though less extravagant, have been very high. 
During the greater part of the seventeenth 
century it was a favorite doctrine of the Eng- 
lish kings and their supporters that the Su- 
preme Being regarded hereditary monarchy 
with peculiar favor; that no human power 
could deprive the king of his rights; that his 
power was necessarily despotic; that he was 
not bound by any promise which he might 
make to his subjects, nor accountable to them 
for his bad government. As kings received 
their power from Heaven, they could answer 
only.to Heaven for the manner in which they 
used that power. 

This, in substance, is the doctrine of the di- 
vine right of kings.. The revolution of ‘1688 
practically overthrew this theory in England, 
though, for many years, a few stout old Tories 
held to it; and even on English coins of the 
present day we can see that Victoria claims to 
be queen “Dei gratia,” — by the grace of God, 
— which is the symbol of divine right. 

On the continent many sovereigns still cling 
to this despotic notion, but none more closely 
than the king of Prussia. 

“Napoleon IIL., dy the grace of God and 
the national will, Emperor of the French,” as 
he styles himself, owes his crown to the revo- 
lution of 1848 and the votes of the French peo- 
ple. He adopts the symbol of divine right, but 
only to quiet the neighboring monarchs. He 
knows that divine right would give the crown 
to a descendant of the old line of kings. 





THE SECOND VOLUME. 


HE first number of the second volume of 

Ovr Boys. anp Girts is now before our 
readers; and we have endeavored to redeem 
the promises made in the publishers’ announce- 
ment. Perhaps we are a little vain, but we 
think our Magazine will now compare favor- 
ably with any juvenile publication in this or 
aify other country, and we really feel proud of 
our work. While our wide-awake publishers 
have increased the price only one fifth, they 
have added one third to the amount of matter, 
and doubled the quantity of the serial. 

In addition to the liberal promises of the 
publishers, George S. Burleigh, the poet, will 
furnish for this volume a series of “‘ curious 
and amusing” articles entitled ‘‘ Sea Things,” 
the first of which appears in this number. 
“Edmund Kirke,” the popular author of 
“Among the Pines,” ‘‘On the Border,” &c., 
is preparing a story for our pages; and Miss 
Olive Logan, the accomplished dramatist, who 
hasa story in this issue, has furnished a dia- 
logue, which will be inserted in the next num- 
ber. An eminent legal gentleman has also 
engaged to furnish some instructive articles on 
‘¢ popular topics.” 

We intend that each volume shall be an im- 
provement upon its predecessor; and we shald 
labor in the future, as we have in the past, to 
please and to instruct our young readers. 


THE “PORTRAIT. 


HE picture, done on steel by Smith, the 

eminent New York artist, which appears 
in the first issue of the new volume, looks as 
much like the editor as the editor does like the 
picture. Those competent to judge, say there 
is a very striking resemblance. The whiskers, 
under the care of John Kehoe, Esq., professor 
of the tonsorial art, are perfect; and the sub- 
ject continues to wear them, as represented in 
the engraving, for the sole purpose of looking 
like his picture. As standing collars — paper 
persuasion — produced an unpleasant excoria- 
tion on the throat, they have been discarded, 
and ‘*turn-overs” substituted, which is the 
only material discrepancy between the picture 
and the original, who was born of poor but 
honest, &c., in the town of Medway, Mass., on 
a cross-road about one mile from Winthrop’s 
Pond, which fully accounts for the original’s 
love of boats and boating — terms, $2:50, in 
advance; single copies, six cents. 


—_—a——_— 


—— Tue announcement of the prizes will be 
given next week. 





